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ABSTRACT . ' , s ^ 

The basic tenet of this paper is that the difference 
betweeA black and white children on IQ measures is not due to 
genetics but describes the cultural' distance betwe'en the two gr'oups. 
The cultural distance approach is described as an Simalgam of the 
environmental and social psychology points of view. It holds that any 
subculture operating according to principles not present or equally 
operative in the ihajority culture processes functional information 
differently from the majority culture. Therefore, minority 
performance on tests* based upon -and validated by the -majority cultur^ 
will show reippo.nse patterns different from the norip. These patterns 
are indicators of what is present in the "tests that is salient to 
each subculture and to the majority culture. The tfests, however,, are 
not responsive to what is salient to the specific minority 
subcultures but absent in the .ma jori-ty culture. Thus, bias is assumed 
to be present in all standardized IQ tests. Evidence from the United 
States and around the world shows t^ha't multicultural societies must, 
and ^f or' the most part do, i-njterpret standardized IQ scores of 
minority individuals in a different light fifom thosB of majority 
individuals. (CMG) 
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norming sample. These response patterns are indications of what is salient to each 
miJT^^ity sulw cul ture pn the' tests and within the major culture, and what is not X 
The Vists a fL .:;a*. 'respons i\ e to what i s • sa 1 ient^ to the specific minority : ib-culturc* 
but absent in thejuajor culture however. Thus bias is assumed to be present in all' 
Standardized iQ tests. ■ <i , 
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The Cul tur;U-Dis tancc Approach: A Model *f or Analysing Black-^^iite Performance 

Differences on ^asures of IQ 

Introduction - , " * ' 

The purpose of this paplir is to examine the sociological and e.nvironmental 

ieterTTTinnnts of group dif ferences oa. measures of IQ. ' Spec^if ic^lly the difference 

in performance of Black andH/hite school* age children is' to examined. The 

basic tenet of this paper is that -the oft re^corded^ difference betweem groups of." 

Black ai>d White children is not the result 'of racial. .genetics but describes the 

cultural- distance between the two ^^oups* ♦ : | . 

The recorded difference in Flack and White .scores on standardized IQ tests 

is one of the laost discussed^ and yet unresolved, isSueSo extant in psychology 

today/ .Many e^-.pliajia tions for this phenomenom have been posited. ; 

• V ■ ■ . , ' • 

Biological A ccounts ^ ' ■ . • " 

■ For -example, Jensen (1969)' Fras suggested that genetics pla^ a central role 
' in^prou;^ 'in^ these .differences . He argues that a "developmental lag,'/ genetically 
determined, causes Black children to perform about two .years below White children _ 

of equal chronological age. Jensen explored the Black-^^/^xi te , di f f erence in some 

^\ ■. • . . • * * 

detail. In one study (Jensen, 1977), he divided'a I^ite sample into two sub- 

' ■ . * * . , •■ 

groups in order-to ' cjntrol for cultural differences: one consisting of subjects 

who equalled the total \>rhit:e sample regarding the mean and standard deviation, and 

one comprised of lower scorj^ l^ites fnom the total Sc-mp^le that equalled' the. mean 

and stancfard deviatdon of the' total Black sample. He labeled this second g^lreup a 

"pseudo race. ' ' . . ^ 

o , *■ . ' 

m ^ Jensen found that the differences-- between- the "pseudo race'- sub-group and the 
sub-|ro^ equalling the whole White population was the ^ame as observed between 
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that the Hi-SES-Lo-IIQ sub-^group showed significant Rain f^Vom the^ preschool 
enrichment nros'.ram, and sustained this j^ain. 

These rc^sults show that cat'ej^orizinR chilciren in .eross classes based on 
family earned Income alone is not sufficient for. a full understanding of dif- 
feronces in TO scares between groups. Also» ^actors other than nutritional and 
environmental dlf icie'nc'ies must have been at work in these childrens environments, 
for it was the lli-SES-Lo-TT^^ "stucTents in botli erounn v/ho scoVed the lov/est on the 
/Initial TO testinfr (IQ = 75), 'but th^ 'Hi=SF.S-Lo-Tin students in the experimental 
\rou]i v;ho gained the most (70=107) *and regressed t^ge least; on the follow-up (final 
F'^ = 98) . * ^ ^ . ^ . ' ' 

As will; emphasized later in this pauer, th.e 'physical 
environ :.ent is;iot the only-, or 'even^tWe. mo^st important, en- 
vironm'ent e:.-: reacting on tlie intellectual development of the ^ 
child. The b'ohavioral patterns and coping stategies ^O.f the 
parerrte of the niost improved children in ^the "^Kerzog et al. 
(1972) study were very different frcjm the, poor jparents of 'the 
other children in the study* . For one .thl-ng, the -most improved 
children had parents who wer^ more self-reliant tij^n thB others; 
li^hey did not borrow from relatives and frien"ds .on a' r^'gular ^ 
basis in order to survive. These parents also tepded to keep 

./their I;rving quarters in bet t er^^^^ar^.. They were thus, perhaps 

. ^> ^ • 

as pot discouraged by, and resigned to;- thei'r con(^iti.cm:rperhaps 

^ '* " - ' ' ** ' ■ • \ ' ■ 

they were not as distant from main-stf;eafti .values -and perceptions 

as were the other parents^ and therefore 'their ^children were ■ 

.1 . - ■ ^ ^ ^ 

more/ programed B.n a' fashion 'enablein^. the to adapti^to and learn 

.from'the super-culture-directed learning environment^( the ^Schopl) . 
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Also arguing against the biological explanation of racial IQ differences is 
Liie f*act that sign: f leant ^ increases in rroup 10? have been witnessed within a 
.jint^ie generation, far too short a period^of tiii^e for drastic genetic changes to 
iiave taken place. The national nean iQ in Japan rose^ 7 points on translated 
versions'of the WISC and WAIS in the .one post^World War II generation and the mean, 
of 10 for Japanese youngsters in 1975 on the WISC is the highest national norn in* 
the world (Mohs*, 1982), our.perf omiing the United Stares and Western Europ^ by a 
significant degree (U.b. average =-100). Blacks in America also, show- significant 
intra-generational gains. Between 1981* and 1982, Black's average performance on 

the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), verbal section, rose nine'points and ;natheTiiatic 

- ' •■ " ' '• ' ' A 

scores for this group rose four point? (Berry, 1982)", It is also signif ican)^ to ■ 

^ » . ''' 

note that while Black norms were rising on tha SAT. between 1976 and 1982, White 

scores were declining. ■ ^ ^ 

The genetic (heritability) theory of IQ has a-lso been, attacked on me thodologica 
grounds. Hardy, Welcher, Mellits, and Kagan (1976) found that four categories of 
error, in addition to lack of knowledge may contribute to the aforementioned dif- 
ferences: (1) failure to comprehend the entire question; (2) faiiure^co understand 
because' of speech perception-enunciation differences between the exniT^ind^r and 
child; (3) an incorrect frame of re^'ference, a difference between the "child's 
.experience and that upon which the question was based; and (4) inability . to verbaliz 
(possibly\due to limitations in the vocabulary of the child). The chiljd might 
seem to know an aniivf^r bu be unable to communicate it with die appropriate words . 

Hardy .-t al. (d976) hvpotho.si>:ed that prohinc^ would eliminate all errors . 
other than those due to lack of kn<|^^7led^;e , therebv giving a truer picture of 
intelligence. They administered the WI^^C to a j;rounji)f ^200 inner-citv children 
C88% Black), and then after a period of rest: 
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(a) Selected questions from each (of five scales), were r^aduinistered 
and scored, in the s-tandard manner, (b) A structured set of probing 
•questons, designed , to ascertain the, reason underly:i.ng the child's 
response, was then administered.; If . the . readministration response 
was incorrect, an attempt was made to classify the child's error, 
(c) The final respdnse, at the completion of the probing questions, 
was scored for correctness for that particular child. 

Minor 'Changes in procedures were made in the readminis tratidn of the 
two other subtests to insure that Che child understood the task, o For 
Digits Backwards, the child's name Ws reversed to familiarize the 
child with the requirement of the task, a^d for Picture arrangement, 
the ^^±ld was asked to tell what he was doing as he arranged the pieces, 
There were no follow-up questions,; . ^, • 



Although the authors state that their study was not designed to provide an 
estimate of glob'al IQ scores that might have resulted from readministration of^all 
the Wise questions, instead was designed *to show th^t "some childreri are penalized 
for providing reasonable replies to questions, but answers that, according to' the 
^ Manual of the tesrt, are unacceptable arid receive no- credit, T^-^e • strongly 

suggests that much of the lower, group scores of Blacks might ^be accounted for by 



th^se categories. 
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E>uimplL.-s' of so:nG •eadministered questions and answers are rinli£;h tening . 

Ln the Infonnation subtest questions 1, 4, 5, ^and 6 were readministered^ ^ 

Question 5: "U^at miist you do to make water boil?" At the time--of 
readministr^tion 47 of the 200 children made error. By rephrasing 
the question, ""^How do you boil water?" only 17 continued to obtain 
no credit. • , 

• 'in the Comprehension Subtest five jquestions were readministered. 

' * ^ To question 1, "What is the , thing to' do if you cut your finger?" 

Most of the children (148 of '200) initially gave the .correct response: 
"Put a bandaide on it." Thinty-seven were pa^^^tially correct, and 1^ 
were incorrect. Of nhe partially correct* answers , 28 (76%) were 
consi<iered to be' frame of reference 'erirors . - A frequent response Wc.s 
"Go to the hospital, "which yielded a partial score of 1 point. UTien 
the- additional information was provided that' it.was little cut," 
the correct answer v/as given by all but two children. In most 
instances, where the 'child had' responded -"Go to the hospital," he had 
been trea^ted at a hospital, for a prior injury. Of the 15 incorr.<=w:t 



responses (0 score) , 14 were attributed to failure to comprehend ^he 
nti^QM'nn! '*T^ b1fipds*^and "with a knife" were common responses. Up 

the correct answer. '/ y 



question: "It bl(^eds*^and "with a knife" were common responses. Upon . 
further questioning, ,it Wjys apparent* that all but t\^ children knew, / 



Living in a poor neighborhood where many cuts are the result of violeat acts 

. .. ^^^^ 

com.mited with knives and that require emergo^pcy medical aid, - the original answer 
gi-ven by thes'a children can'^be seen as "intelligent." It should also be remembere 
that being poor also correlates with lack of private medical services; poor people 
receiving 'their primary health care not from family dtSctors but from hospital 
emergency rooms. Thus the answers are "intelligent" when viewedxfrom their 
particular social circumstances. 'It is alsa reasonable to expect fewer households 
having the discretionary cash to purchase band-aids in a slum area than in more 

affluent areas. ^ % ' . ^ 

■ '*»•' 

Question 3^ ."^>mat should you do if you were sent to buy a loaf of ^ 
bread, and the. grocer said he did not have anymore?" Most of the 
"V- . ' errors resulted from an incorrect frame of reference. A number of the 
children who fiiled by test manual criteria (Go to another store) 
replied *"Ga home." Further ".questioning revealed the reasonableness 
^of this response, as some children indicated that fhey required per- 
mission from the ^p,|irents to' go elsewhere; arid^ in some cases, money 
was required, 'as '"food was purchased on credit. Some children indicated 
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^ that the'y vbuld bo punished if they went elsewhere without- pe^rmission, 
•Others reported that there were no other Stores in the area, or that 
uhoy were not sallowed "to cross the big street alone. " A few said 
that their rnother would^^^^ake^bread . • ' 

^ All of these- answers are intelligent when answere4 by a chi^Ld in an urban 

Blaclc environment^ yet they are incorrect by the WISC Manual . The question 

to be 'that even though one may not detect face validity problems from a simple 

reading of the test item's (Jensen, 1^76) , d'oes this in fact* mean that they do not 

' ' - . • . / * ' . " ■ 

exist? The nbove described experiment "tends to augue that many intelligsTnt. re- 

sponses are cons'idei:ed incorrect simply^ because the culture of the child differs 

from that of the main body of society ' in which the child * s ^sub-society is a part. 

• Ln the Vocabulary sub-test, eight ques tions werfe readm'inis tered . Two examples 

.should be sufficient. < ' . • 

Question .9," "What is fur?" yielded 18 correct 2-point, 96 1-point, and 
36 no credit answers among, the^ 200 -children. The. most f.requent answers ^ 
".fur coat"-and "fur hat" are both, no .credit responses. The follow-up 
question -'where does it cone from? produced the cortect response fron; 
. soT.e children: While the n.ajbnity of no credit responses , appeared due 
- to lack 'of knowledge, '26 (39%') had problems verbalizing the, answer. • 
At. the completion 'of the follow-up questions, the frequency of no' 
credit responses had decreased ifom A6..3% to. 27.51'.:^ . . 

. ^ ^ Question 11, "Vlhat doe.? join mean?" elicited only nine correct 2-point ■ 
scores on readministratiori;^ About two-thirds of the chiTdren lacked 
the knowledge necessary for a correct answer, ^nd the remaining children 
made auditory pireceptual errors. They heard "joi'n" as "Jo Anne," 
* "John", or "Joy." They ^respohded to thie word they heard, but when the ^ 
psychologist repeated the question, many did.no^t knot? its meaning. Of 
the '135 originally obtaining a partial score, IZJ did- not improve. They 
tend^ed^to use "join" in a phrase or sentence, such as "join'a club," 
indicatiqg a partial • familiarity with'the word but' inability to use Its 
more abstract meaning, a verbalization problem. . ^ . 

These two questions, and the children's responses to them, ddnonstrate a,nother 

problem in comparing different sub-cultures on standardized IQ tests. That ■ ^ 

probl^ is the , different ways words, phriases, and sentences are^ pronounced and 

used by^the dif f errmt .sut)ccultures . Black Cirban children who for^the^most part are 

only second and third '-generations removed from rural soutliern backgrounds pronaunce 
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■■•ords differe^^tlv, and therefore attribute different 'meanings to such words, 
Lhan educated northcrw and eaii tern ps>:^iDlogis ts • Additionally, the usual -mode of 
expression a/nT forms ,of communication o^ these youngsters may be significantly 
'ifferent lhan 'those forms of communicating deemed "proper" by test constructors, 
and the super-culturo in general. " . 

• ' Should cultural yarianLn.v be the true ( luse of t\ui reporttrd differences, it 
would follow that 'thS-variations in IQ test scores should bt greater between those 
groups further rcT.oved from the general culture and, the . vThi te standard, ' than 
those that arc n-.ore integrated with that standard. This is indeed the -"case. 
I'.cSha'hfc and PLa's (1982)" conducted a"'sGudy on 142 American "indiAn chljldren. which 
was divided into two, subgroups, traditional and accuXturaLed . Their stud^ . . 

. hypothesized the . existence of a unique pattern of Weschsj^r Scale Indian performanc. 
that' differs, f-rotn that found' in learning disabled groups or within the norming 
(Wiite) group. The results were as expected." It "was found that the typical Indian 
child- possesses relatively superior visual-perception abilities and ' depressed 
language skill as assessed by ^the-Wechsler. ^ ■ \ ■ ' \ . I 

But' more important lhan the identifiable Indi&n prof ile -was the 'fact thaL-theV 
traditional" children evidenced the Indian pattern of recategorized Weschsler subtes 
performance, while the fore, acculturafed" groups did not. " ot- the basis-. of the. 
verbal-perfprr.ance IQ ratio^ 159 .Indian children, drawn from three sources ( a grouil 
referred for -p-svchalogical' services because of/educational dif f icult?ies (N- = 105), 
'a group referred because of hearing problems (otitis media) (N =20). and^a. group 
referred- for giftedness screening (il-.l?) \ were assigned "traditional" or "acr 
rulturated" status. ' A-differneca of 9 'points ^s considered significant for Indiai 
populatiorw. ba-s^^d on previous "research. (McShan'e, 1980). ^Tl.ose children with more 



tlian a 'nine point difference in performance and verbal JQ were classified as / 
traditional;' tlvos^e children with a nine point' or less difference were considered 
. acculturated . ^ ■ , 

In order to 'air>.ce rtain the validity of the relationship between the nlne-pointV 
Wechsler verbal-performance IQ difference ^nd level of acculturation for this 
particular study, McShane and Flas (1982) inspected the households or measured the 
acculturation of the mothers of 37 children-. .Of the gifted group, six had a 
UV-rhslcr vcrbcjl^-performance difference of nine points or less. These "acculti>rated"-«> 
Indi an ^children each had one Whit^ parent, or. had parent(s) raised in the city, or 
were raised in a foster home. The 11 students of thia group achieving a verbal- 
perroraance difference in excess of Wlnu points had both Indian fathers and mothers 
.1 mi both ■child and parents had s ign^if ip.ant: reservation: contac t / 

-Fifteen of the mo cher 5 -with^childr en in the hearing problem group were i^^ven 
a test of acculturation developed by t he ' pr^^i^ip^e author, the . Traditional Experience 
Scale (TES). - Children of those mothers who scored ^'^-h^^hly traditional on the ■ 
TES had a mean. verbal-peTformatice score dif£erence of 25 points^- The mean dif- 
ference for the children of moderately traditional mothers was 16 points, Ajid^ 

the difference for children of low traditional mothers, was 0 points. . 

X' • • 

McShane and Plas conclude that acculturated Indian children exhibit smaller 
Wecholer verbal-performance differences and a less identifiable Indian sub-scale 
pattern than do'the traditional-rated children. From a cultural distance perspective 
- the Wechsler scales performance of Indian children can be seen as good a measure 
of Anglo-accuUuration as more traditional methods, and not simply as a measure of 
intelligence.' McShane and Plas come to a like conclusion when they ask that an - 
explanation be' found which integrates the Indian »s child traditional heritage into 
an understanding, gf his "intellectual style." 



Not only is the fact of multiple s^b-cultiufes a ^^roblen for test construction 
and interpretation in the United States, it presents a problem for c^ier multA- 
cultural western societies as well. ^Li-eblich and Kugelmass (1981) have illustrated' 
that Israel has the s^me problem with her Arab minority. These authors founcf that 
the Arab child in Israel shows a pronounced verbal over performance scale score 
difference on an Arabic translated version of the Wechsler. The characteristic 
difference is consistent up to the age of 12 in these children. 

Lieblich and Kugelmass were also correct in .noting the fact that the relative 
Verbal superiority, of the Israeli Arab school children is the result of comparison- 
with Israeli Jewish children. This is of importance because , in comparisons with 
other groups, the Jewish group is indicated by its relative Verbal IQ superiority. 
The authors conclude that the Israeli Arab profile would se^ to be an even more 

» 

extreme form of the high relative verbal sub-score pattern than the celebrated 

Jewish pattern. • ' - . 

Lieblich and Kugelmass struggle to explain these circumstances and dismiss 
the genetic for the environmental interpretation.. They ask two related questions 
in thp. search of an explanation: "what are the factors involved in- producing the ^ 
Verbal-superiority profile in the first place, and what are .the factors which may 
account fir its disappearance toward adolescence?" They note that Renetic theories 
have been\ suggested to account for a "possibly related phenomenon of perceptual • 
deficit"''ainong .Vmerican Blacks and that maturational -differences have been of- 
fered to explain "similar findings" when comparing the intellectual achievements 
of boys and. girls. They however argue th.^t a genetic explanation could not be 
plausible maintained considering the dissapearance bf the- specific 
sub-scale pattern in A-rab children at age 12. A 1975 study (Lieblich 
Kugelmass', and iilhrlich", 1975), in which Jewish and Arab children, 
aged U to 7 living in the same city and havin/^ similar SES back- . 
grounds, evidenood very similar patterns and levb.ls of achievements^ 
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Lieblich and [Cugelmass therefore suggest thaf{ the Arab culture and the 

environment of the Arab chi-ld be examined in prdet ta provide answers to their 

* . *» * 

previously stated questions. ^ * * ^ 

Australia is another westernized.^ nation with a sizable minority pppulation. 

Much attention has been given to the cognitive styles.' of the two racial groups 

on tha-t continent. Kaapp and Seagrim . (1981) Summarize the latest thinking on 

this issue when they -stat'e that recent psychological .-.research suggests that 

Aboriginies are disadvantaged in the European style school svHtu'm bev.aus*;^ thev 

^^the Aboriginies) use problems-solving strategies that are different from' those 

expected by the shcools and those generally used by children of European desceat. 

They claim that Europeans typically process information' serially and make use of 

abstraction while Aboriginies are simultaneous • processors of information and con- 

crete thinkers. They further stress the ""appropriateness" of the European form 

rip .. • ■ ' 

of thinking for reading and mathematic skills - skillf highly prized by western 
schoals and culture, , ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ 

. Knapp and Seagrim corfplude that "the most economical explanation for these 
presumed racial differences in cognitive style is' that, they iresult^from differences 
in cultural pressures undergone by,^nd the life experiences of Aborigi^nQS and 
Europeans," ^ . 

Historical Accounts • 

It shou^^d-be-- clear from the foregoing that environmental explanations of 
-roup differences are the rule, not the exception. Why not so ,in America?" Could 
the emphasis on heredity in America be a result of the capitalist fortnulation of. 
labor as is advocated in Marxist doctrifle? Levidow (1978) spells out what he ^ 
terms, "A Marxist: critique of the IQ debate." In it, , he describes the quantification 
of intelligence as^being the result of capitalist historical development, . He^ 
argues that the use-\f IQ test is in realty a ploy . of ' "racist" to scientifically 
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i.nsticutionji capitalist: aims through the use of science. IQ testing is seen 
i\r> a way of controlling labor- Levidow argues that through the reification. of 
the 'trait of intelligence capitalism creates.' for itself certain social classes which 
r cdn be easily channelled into preordained, labor positions. -'Levidow proposes that 
by mystifying abilities, capital is able to force^ deficits^' in performance o.r 
learning into the being of inferior persons.. Society'^is not to be held' responsible 
^ for' the low'social standing and exploitation of thfes'fe people because it is the 

poor genetic make-up of these types which keep them in their positions of servitude, 

' ■ ^ ' . ••. 

^not th^ inaction or reaction uf the ruling classes. Levidow's proposition will 

* • ' f ' . o 

be interpreted in a broader sense (trans-marxist)- later in this paper. 

There are those in the field of social psychology^other than marxists, who 
believe that the science of huraa;a'>j3ehavior is ah histdrical endeavor. In his 

• • ' .r. . , 

article, "Social .Psychology &s History," Gergen (1972), argues that social 



psychology is primarily an historical inquiry. He stages tlilat unlike the natural 
-sciences, social psycholoj^y deal's with "facts" th'at are largely ^ttonrepea table and' 
that change as a result of the progression of time. He asserts that principles 
based on human interaction cannot easily be developed that will prove useful over 
t^e because the underlying facts on which t^e principles are based will^chan^^ 
as the times* change. In the final analysis, states Gergen, social psychological 
knowledge cannot accumulate in the usual scientific sense because knowledge of 

■ ... • ■ 

•human interaction is a prisoner of its time and- setting. 

•So here we have delineated ,two ways in which- social science in general, and 
psychology in particular, are intertwined with his~tory. One is the effect the 

times we live, in have on scientific propositions and^ inquiries, .which has b^en 

. - ^ . ■ ^ ' 

labelled "zeitgeist," and the other is the evolution of human behavior--.t)veT time. 

' " ■ f ■ 

The first is the historical effect* the Marxists deal with, albeit thoy use its 

arguments in a restricted sense. < . . " - 
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The second effect of history is chang.es in the subjects under study. This too 
is an historical reality. Jones (1971) has captured .the essence of both historical 
^effects in' his review concerning, the use of IQ tests -form 1870 to 1930 to prove 

Blacks inferior. , * . 

\ " .. . * • ' 

Jones demonstrates the effect of the Zeitgeist oji scientific inquiry during 
this period.* He theorizes that somewhere between Recpns>truction and 1930 the cllmat 
of thought moved from one of innate equality of the races to one of. Black inferior- 

;.• * "v, 

4k \ 

ity. Some of the reasons behind this change listed by him are: (1) Southern 
bitterness oyet Reconstruction, (2)- Northern Capitalist interest in" the South, 
(3) the desire of Whites to put differences aside' and* reuni te the country, (4) 
Social Darwinism, (5)^the rise of imperialism, . (6) tjie "yellow peril" - a militant 
Japan, and (7) the "red scare." . 

Jones goes on to show how the different kinds of. "tests" these scientists 
used (the so'ciological, the psychological, and the physio! ngical) were in many 
cases loaded with methodological flaws, produced contradictory results, and how ^ 
these results were explained away ofter!:imiBS or suppressed when they did nqt agree 
with the prevailing Zeitgeist. . J^nes concludes 'that a vicious cycle was joined, 
the White scientists being adjoined with the public iji this regard: "Whites 
•believed Blacks to be inferior. Therefore white scientists believed chem inferior 
and their experiments 'proved' them to be. The proof offered by these scientist^" 
reinforced the beliefs* of the general white population, and so on it went." A 
by-product of this prf)cess was the fact that a number of Blacks came to believe 
in their inferiority too. The Blacks therefore became participants in a tragic 
drama, maintaining a self-fulfilling prophesy of lowered achievement ' through 
lowered aspiration. , * ^ 

The work of Jones briefly touched- on the. U.S. Army testing in the period he' 
studied. A more recent examination of World War One .'Army testing. methods and 
results (Bronfenbretiner , 1980) demonstrates how the Zeitgeist of the period worked 
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'to perpetuate itself . These^tests were used .at the time to "prove" the'^inf eriority 
of the immigrant populatlo.n from Eastern ^nd' Southern. Eurdp'e and their 'offspring.. 
This was a result of the general feeling of the U.S. public -that ,the flow of 
immigrants; fo'rm the. "underbelly** of Europe should- be halted, or at least drastically 
reduced. By proving tbes^g^opulations deficient in certain areas ^uch as morals 
(the Black-Hand Socie/:y or Mafia' was ge* ting a great deal of press coverage) and 
intelligence. Congress was able to eventuall'^ . iduce the flow of such "undesirable 
elements." Today however, the descendents of these • "gene tical ly inferior types" 
are considered equal in intelligence with other Whites. H »re clearlv is an 
^example of both forms of historical-psychological interaction in the process of 
change: (1) the Zeitgeist and (2) the improvement . of the tej^t scores of Whftes 

r 

from Eastern' and Southern Europe living in America. 

Apparently both* the Zeitgeist and the social reality as quantified by, test . 

scores can change. One area in which test scores ..for Blacks have iirfproved to a 

level equivalent with Whites is that of self-evalu^tibn. Adam (1978) argues 

that ^what is ^conceptualized ' as self-esteem has changed as rapidly and-as drastically 

as-, the "real" rise in Black .esteem* (an example of the\ zeitgeis t and the quantifiable 

changing in tandem). Taylor and Walsh (1979), along with other writers (Fu, 

Korslund,- and Hinkle, 1980; Pettigrew, 1978; ' SimmpAs ,- 1978) , believe that there 

has been real gain in the self-esteem of Blacks. Fu eapsulizes the recent history 

of the measurement of Black selfresteem as follows: 

/ Until the late 1960 's it was an axiom of social science that white 
discrimination and segregation depressed and debilitated the psyche 
the average black person in this country ..>, but* contemporary Research 
is nearly unanimous in reporting either no racial differences in-self- 
esteem or differences favoring blacks over whites... 

It -would seem that the social reality in this area has changed. Just as IQ 

tests scores of the descendants of the Euifopean's from the eastern .and southern areas 

of that/.conti.nent have risen to equal those of their fellow Caucasians, so have 
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the measur^aij ot! sol f-GS teeir. of the Black risen to' equal that of the \>niite. 

IL nppears t.iiat: Hl;.v.:ks iiavo ♦cliangod , or are changing, the social renlicy of -their 

performance on measures of sel f-cs teera . The "vicious" cycle'' which Jones described 

.above seems ta be on the wane. The zietigeist is also different today, with more 

Blacks and vwn teiir re jecting, a detenriinis ti c interpretation ol 10 scor.'S. 

\ 

So t'nc qnosticn remain^, "why have not the IQ tfest scoros of Blacks riscMi T.o 
the national n^irns?/*/ .'.r; cited earl icr P.erry 1982) , Bl'ack aornis oh -terrain 
Lot.e i 1 ij;en .:e and aptitude tests are rising slowly and. by small amounts. 

rhc- C ultural-Distance Approach . . 

, ■ ■ ^. ' 

This returns us to a previously discussed topic and th^ main preni-ise of this 

paper, that is: a sub-culture's distance from the major culture^, on which the 
test questions are based and validated, will determine that sub-culture's group 
mean in relation to the norm mean of the test as a whole and that sub-culture's 
sub-sco^e pattern in relation to the sub-score pattern of thenorming population, 
So the, problem comes down to defining "cultural distance." 

This stance eliminates the need to consider bias in order to improve the 
test. Bias will henceforth be an accepted fact in testing. " Any^ sub-culture operatin 
according to principles not equally , operative in the tnajor CT/l<-<jre',. not '^ -::is_tin^in 
the major cu lture, or operating without the benefit of a principle operati ve ln_the 
. major culture will be assumed to be> attending to, processing, storing, retreivinj;; , 

and /or practicing functional information not exactly. like that of the major cultu re, 
* Therefore tests based and validated on the major culture (or even validated ou 
members of the society according to percentage representation of all sub-cultures 
in the super-culture) will show characteristic patterns of group responding dif- 
ferent from chose of the norming sample. These response patterns are indications 
of what is salient to each minority sub-culture on the tests and within the major 
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culture, and what ii^ not. Tlie tests ate not responsiVe -to what is salient to 

the. sub-culture but absent in the major culture, . however . , 

The abuve ' underlined statement is both a definitioi\ of "cultural distance" . 

and an explanation of normative differences between social-culturally distinct 

groups. A.s a definition it provides a base from whidi to_jjiV-t»^st-igate the rep 

differences between groups in the literature, and ;as an ' exp lanation , it,j)rovides 

the theoretical footing froTn^hlch predictions ' and interpretations may be made. ' • 

The sub-test scores that comprise the characteristic res.ponse pattern can 

either be elev^ited or. depressed as measured by the. nomring sample. ^ The evevation 

of the Arab sub-culture group norm as compared to the major-culture norm in 

Israel (Liebli^ih and Kugelmass, 1981) in regards to Verbal, ability on the WPPSI, 

demonstrates an Arab distance from the major-culture norm (Jewish) in- Israel that 

shows the relative importance of Verbal .patterns of behavior in the Arab culture: 

Lieblich and. Kugelmass report: ^ . ' ' . . 

»Many\»ultural analyses have stressed the central role of the Arabi'c^ 
Language in both oral and-written form on its users... Some even 
implv that- there may be disproportionate attehtlon paid to the 
language at the expense of other aspects of communication. , ^ ^ " 

^ In regards to the depressed Arab Performance score, the same authors ac- 

■ ■ 1- 

curately state that Arab attitudes toward time and speed- may be causal factors 
involved here. "Speed ds from the devil," is a popular Arab sayJLng. Lieblich and 
Kugelmass note that Arabs are accustomed to woricing**!,-; relaxed and unhurried 
fashion (as they assume most "relatively less modemize'd societies" are), while 
the majority of the Performance sub-tests require , fast reactions and these sub- 
tests penalize slow responses, even when^ correct. ' ; 

While the above analyses are clearly ethnocetitric -In orientation, they at least 
manage to escape the heredity-genetic trap of prerdeterininism. Lieblich and ' 
Kugelmass are able to see difference qualitatively and not strictly quantitatively. 
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All -the other ■examples of differences iiKt^st 5.core$ can be s^lmilarly analysed, 

and most are •analysed in just ^this way.- The cul tufa tan ce approach Vs^ould 

even predict the' disappearance of the relative verbal sup#"ioi^ity of the Arab 
. . . • ■ * ' . « 

child -over his Israeli Jewish counterpart at about. the age of 12. This is 

• ,1 ■ g 

around the age of manhood in both the Jewish and Moslfem- religious systems. At 
., ' ■ » 

t:hls age manv Arnb children assume an adult position in lile. Ihoy acquire jobs 

be;4in to acqvilrv tho^perf ormance habits wh:eh will oBable them to support 
t 'ne"iS'.- 1 ves ar.J a famLly. Ln Israel, the ■ pc^rf urmance standards 4or\emp loyment are 
.lewi.shxanci not Arabic, therefoi:e at this age (12-'13- years)' , the child begins to 
b.-c^imo more adept at quick responding relative to verbal r<5sponding. Tlie cultural 
distance* 'betw,een t:he two groups is narrowed by environmental and s>3cial forces. 

Similar analysis of all cross-cultural comparison data couJ.d be accomplished 
f rom a cultural distance perspebJt:i'^^<^2i/rf^^fi^^ could- be made concerning ways 

'■ ."^ . V . . 

'J ■ . • 

of improving tlio areas of "deficit" in mrnority-cuJ.ture«. and about the factors 
contributing to observed differences. Many scientists throughout the world are 

■ d^'^ing just sue!: analyses , even though many do so without awa'reness of cultural 
distance as, the underlying cause t)f all observed group performance difference. 
•.Jhen these sciontist call for an examination^of the sub-group's environif.ents 
and societies and cultures, they direct their attention' to cultural distance. 

In contrast, American scientists, as regards the "Negro J " seem peculiarly 

Attached to the genetic superiority/inferiority line, of reasoning. As Jones (1971) 

remarks: c * 

Those cases where . the Black .proved superior to \^ites (ex. rote memory, 
making rhymes, naming words, and in time orientations; p. 13) were' ex- 
plained away. It could not be otherwise. Despite the neutral position, 
they attempt* to assume, most of tYtS scientists" believed Blacks to be 
inferior to Whites. \Vliere their evidence appeared to contradict these 
beliefs, they sought to rationalize it away. For example,, they argued 
that Blacks seemed to excell whites only in those tasks thi^t did not 
• really matter, .Reuther, writing in 1917, sun^^ed ^p much of the belief of 
the social scientilic community -of the time when he said, "Popular , ^ 
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assuiKpt ion ^>r --a di f f ei;ence ' in the mental' capaci ty in the races seems to 
bo hi>^-nc.' vnit in. part,' at least, vby th^ results of such psychological and 
.•.i'lc.if. 'v>nal. studies as have been undertaken." . A neater statement of. the 
^' TO Lit: i<..nship of. the beliefs of society and, the conclusions of its scien- 

tist:-^ \v-\?uld be hard to find. ' ' o 

IL is t iiuo rhai. the American Zeitgeist changed, just as the American social 

reality is clu-n^.ini;. Instead of considering, racial groups as distinct and separate 

populations, Air.ericans must c^me" to cyrips with the continuin..: revelations on this 

scor.j bv svv:ia I-biologists. Befiae;'' (1982) states; . . ^* " " 

* T'no human beings populating ■ our pilanet belong to the single"*^po.ly typical 
species Hoqio sapiens . The racial differentiation of humanity and, even 
more so, national boundaries have not created mechanisms' of reproductive 

• . isolation, with the consequence ■ that the exchange of; genes extends 

""t . throughout the entire hviman race, resulting in a single genetic pool 
for the s^)ecies, constituting its basic wealth and the foundation in 
nature for further progress and flourishing- ■ . . 

Cultural distance and biology . Robinson (1982) estimates that in the United 

States, 95 percent of all Black people have some admixture of European genetic 

stock while at least 27 percent of all White people carry, some African genes. Based 

on these facts, is genetics enough anymore to explain B lack- White differ-ences on 

■ IQ tests? Robinson, considering these facts, asks .the telling question, "which 

genes misbehaved?" 

When performance differences and sub-scale patterns are approached from a 
■cultural distance perspective, the latest disxoverie^- in social-biology are not 
antagonistic to the understanding of these differences and patterns '(as is social- 
biology and the racj.al-genetic cheoryV, but agonistic. . For example, the .social- 
biology contention (Hamilton, 1964) that those traits most associated with fitness 
liave low heritabirlity seem strongly at odds with the racial genetic viewpoint that 
the proportion of genetic contribution to intelligence (surely a trait as*ciated_ 
with survival in mankind-fitness) now stands 68 to 70 percent (Das, 1977). 
<;ocial-bioIogy" would, argue that any trait of survival value (fitness) ^uch as; 

intelligence ^-ould quickly spread . throughout the species via the process of 
^ ' — ^ . • • • 
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iKfturai select ion. Thereafter, any ^di f f erences ijj' phenotype observed between 

:^ub-L', roups beion);ing to that species would be the ^result of environtrt^-ntal, and 

■ \ • 

\ 

in ^ the caise of homo sapiens, social influences # Xl^e cultural distance approach 

not only agrees with this prediction, neigh, it is axiomatic, as can be seen in " - 

our definitional/explanatory statement, reprinted b^low:. 

; \ ■. ■ 

Any sub-culture operating according to p.riii^ciples not equally operative 
in the'major culture, not existing 'in the major culture, or operating* 
without the benefit of a princi^e operative in the major culture will 
^ s^^^'^'^ be attending to, Drocessing', storing, retreiving, and/or 
^practicing functional information not exactly like that Qf the major 
culture. ■ * . \' 

Difference between sub-cultures are assumed to be the result of different cultural 

values and also as the result of *each culture!s symbolic interpretation of its 

' ' \ : ' ' ' . ■ 

environment. Cultural distance as a perspective incorporates the latest social- 
biological knowledge better than does the racial-genetic p^arspec tive . 

American psychologists liave been trying to fi't a square peg into a round hole 
T;;ey nave been quantifying when they'sh&uld havo been qualifying. They have been 
trying'' to r/^duce to a single scale "abili ties and\social-cultural propensities 
that are different in the irb very natures. Levidow (197.S) takes a quote from Marx 
that illustrates this prime error.- 

> . ' ■ ■. ■ 

U^iat does a solely quantitative difference between things presuppose? 
The identity of their quklities . Hence,' the quantitative measure of 
" ^labors presupposes the equivalence, thejidentity of their quality. 

Karl Mal:x 

' (Grundrisse, p. 173) 

If we replace the' phrase "measure of labor^s** in the above with the^phrase 

"measure of. IQ scores" the statement summarizes the position under which present 

advocates of universal testing operate. Buj: what is the IQ score measuring: what 

is intelligence. Jensen (1969) made no claims to know what -he was measuring. He 

reasviins that w(? need not kno\^;-we need onlv know that it correlates highly with 

income, school per f ormance ,;-'etc , Well, so does being a meiaber Ijf the dominant • 
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;4r«v.i:i corre!:itu i-ii::;hiy with income, school performance, and IQ sc^pr'e. Yet 

vh>> v;(Mild prpcl.iim that the c;ene cai^rying skin color also^ carries in|orTnatlon on 

'social stacus, sc'nool performance, or even "G" for iQ, - ^ 

U^at ii? expressed in the cortclusions of the J^iereditarian view is 'a very basic 

philosophical mistake: an error of deductive reasoning.* \>rhile the major premise 

of their yirr.ument: correct, the minor preiiflse and the conclusion '.are fals"'e. 

"riKrir locjv: is a^; :\-^llovs: ' 

Major Prom is: tjuanti tative d'fferences presuppose qualitative sameness. 

Minor Premis: li^ scores measure and quantify differences ir intell igence 
between culturally different groups. 

Conclusion: Therefore, culturally different groups pQSL^ess different ^ 
amounts of the sar.jj 'Quality. ' ^ *^ • 

• BuL i-f vou do now know wh.at intelligence is, or you presume, to know what , 

intelligence is (i.e. the ability to learn) but do. not measure .t'he'sair.e quality 

equally for both groups, your minor premis/and therefore your conclusion are. 

invalid. 

Cultural distance and test bias . Ignoring the ignorance or lack of concern 
about pthe essence of intelligence for awhile, let us, for the moment, concern our- 
selves with the equivalent measure of* this concept in culturally different gcoups. 
Hunter and Schmidt (1976) in a review devoted to the "Critical Analysis of- the 
Statistical and Ethical Implications of Various Definitions of Test Bias ," con- 
cluded with the statemen't: "we feel that we have shown that any purely statistical 
approach to t;he problem of test bias is doomed to radher immediate failure." 
They went on to state that they felt that there is no ^ way^ t:l\at the iiereditarv- 
environmental dispute could be objectivelv resolved Clirough statistical means. 

Cole .(1973) argues persuasively for a' definition ot a culCyrally fair test 

' * •» ■ ^ 

proposed by Darlington (1971) -Darlington's DelEinition //3. Hunter and Schmidt (1976) 

. . , ^ . ^ *• ' ' » ^ ' 

no matter their own conclusions on the problem of tesfbias as delineated above, 

describe Darlington's third definition best.^ They present it as follows: 
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It X is the test and, Y is the criterion and if C, the.variable of caltuTe, 
' ' is scored 0 for Blacks, 1 for Wl>ites, t&ern Brairlington* s Definition .3 can 

• * be vrritten as follows:' The test is f ain«if ' . ^ • 

' * • • r* * ' ' r - 

- • -J " • X c • y = X c - • y = 0 . 

His argument for this definition v^ent as ioHows: Ihe. ability to per-"^ 
form well on the criterion 'is a coMp-osite.^'f many abilities, as is the 
^ ' ability to do well on^the teSt. if the,gaistial correlation between test" 
" . and Yace with the c^-i terion partialed- out . is nof zero, the,n it means 
^. that there is a lar^^er difference b'etfween the r^ices on the test than 

wo'ii^Ld be predicted by their difference .on the criterion,^ Hence the 
costCmust be tapping abilities that are not relevant: to the criterion but- 
on_ which there are racial differences.' Thus, the test is discriminatory, -. 

What Darlington's Def.^nition 113 is saying, when carried to its ultimate con- 

elusion, is that a test can only be fair when all predictors in a multiple regressiotr 

equation of the criterion are known and considered^ As Hunter and Schmidt .explain:. 
' . *^ - o 

"TUat';Ls, Darlington's definition can be stc^tistically but not substantively 
evaluated in real situations." ^ ' ^ ^ - 

So now ve arrive at another impass. If intelligence can 'not ^be defined, how 
are ve to cbuiitrruct the pevfectk^multiple 're^ressloti ^equation? An(J. if intelligence 
is defined as some global cqlcept such as "adaptive behavior" or "the, ability to 
leacn/Vand iff^e could come yp with some operational definition that would take 
note of all such behaviors, how would we decide of which measures to Include in a 
test of this concept? Would Ve include all the measures? ''If we dfid that, the .test 
would then be the criterion. • ; 

- This paper accepts tlhe definition proposed by Humphreys (1971) for intelligencli.: 

I'the entire repertoire qf acquired skills, knowledge, learning sets, and genepAli- 

" * ■ / * ■ . 

zation tendf^ncies- cons idered intellectual in nature that are available at any one 

period of time." With this definition .nd the preceding paragraph, it becomes 
obvious that an unbiased test is an impossibility 'in a pluristic society. For as 
many distinct classes as there are in the society, so will there be that many dif- 
ferent learnin:^, environments in which the members of those llff'^rent. classes iearn 
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• i-c i "entir - r'p.--Duro ••!' ..u.(iuired skills, knowledge, ^.n : n;.: seti, and geiiorali- 
.'.iii^Mi rer4.iS.!:>; i . fiK'r.Mi ' Lnte Lice tua I in nature ... , cac'i ScL unique. ^ 

biut:, as ■.-.■as v.a ced ^r-a rl ic r , the fact oi bias is not really a problem if one 
considers differences in group norms, not as /the quanti tative measure of differing 
aiujouncs of a single universally held attribute, but-^^r^s an indication of qualitative 
differences between groups as a res*ult of cultural distance,-^ 

From this perspective', it* is possible to view an IQ norm for a specific 
cultural group as an indication of that group's integration into the dominant fabric 

of society on whose "learning sets'' the IQ test . is .'constructed. It is not to be 

• ■; 

coni^idered' an indictment of the* 'genetic' viabi lity pf said groups. And thig leads 
to a moj^t important and cogent realization with great explanator\- capability: . 
the difference in group norm's between Blacks and/Whites is not a racial issue, it 
is a cultural issue. 

I Thi^. would oxplnin wivy, oven though tn..- difference in Black and White group 
n )rrs are usual Iv between .5 and 1 standard deviation apart on the twO' most widely 
used ro ass.vi.srv-nt: too'ls, the S tanf ord-Binet and the Weschlers, individual Blacks 
aiy!' iv-hites score in aU score ranges on either test. This is so because, although 
Che inajori-:v of Blacks and Is^iites may acquire* the learning sets of their respect- 
ive communities , j;ome Blacks will be more fully integrated into the^ mains t ream 
culture while some Whites will be more distant from this super-culture. 

The son of a Black law:/er scores higher on the WISC-R than does the daughter 
of a l^iite co^l miner, surely not because lawyers are genetically superior to coal^ 
miners, but because lawyers, and therefore their sons, are more fully integrated 
into the mainstream of society than are coal miners, and therefore their daughters. 
Or, to reverse the statement, one could say, with equal strength,, that the lower 
scores of Lho \niic*' coal miner's daughter reflects her greater involvement in her 
own sub-culLur-' than that of the Black lawyer's son in his own 3ub-c;ulture , as 
couipared to, the super-culture. So this is the problem -cultural bias. There are 
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s.^l'zti- n /mT tural bias vhlch should be e>:plor(jd. 

• :.ne; ail i.^'.- iin'.; could be stopped. Jackson (1975) believes this to be the 
. ^ ■ ■ 

opnLmal dec; is Ion. He argues that tests penalize minorities, supply inaccurate 

iniormatifiin to teachers and counselors, have a devastating effect on ninority 
students* self-imag'e^ and in general assist the White.- establishment in prevent- 
ing blacks and otb.er minorities from gaining proportional representation in thit 
professions, doc Is i on-making pos i tions corporations , and other areas which are 
attained ihr ^i.gh th.j educational enterprise. Jackson further asserts, in the 
n.ii'ie r:..' ;<^:i.oc I :\[. Ion of Black Psychologists, that "We need more than a . 

iroriui:: ::.)v.- - w-.: .leod government: intL' r veution and strict legal sanctions 
( ; i ns t ' ■ Lt-' i L i ) . " 

•n'-rn.il ^1'/^'), n'p.isL president of t'ne Association of Psychologist fo-r 

i-i! --it: thv y for snudents raking tests m.iy be unevenly weighted 

. ; :f ii,. t:^«-' putonlial b-Mt'^Tit cducat i'^na 1. assessnen C ^ and pro^ 

•r/i:; ovalua:^ m a;u: i:::pr^ 've;T^t'nt simply not being exploited, yet the risks ot 
■ ..,v::i- tesjt r^^MiIts misinterpreted remain high. Bernnl describes the present. 
.siLu.vc:on In t--/tLn: as o.ne rt^quiring the practitioner to be held solely responsible 
f/.'r :inv" bi is.js . ile :^es this as simply a maneuver by test developers to escape 
responsibility. He would re focus the responsibility for test misuses onto the 
ifveloper:- . > ailing for them to "disabuse themselves of the'notion that all users 
of unfits and Tost information- in school settings can be adequately trained to the 
.pofn-- .It w::L.:l, psychometric jargon,, such as the names of the tests, will no longer 
d<JC;'i.ve theni." 

The p.-.int'-, olucid.itld bv Jackson and Bernal are valid but "tTre- .end^ of testing _ 
would L-lini I- none of the proble-.s raised. In fact, test usaue has beem-benef Icic 
f(,r^.i-.e :r.o:-^L. a t.u r.-,i ted iU icks and o .he r -inoritie.s ; now the "exceptional" frL^a^ 
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•■• ••T'^.s hlt;h nn en c ranee \^cet^ t s ^can no longer be denied entrance 

\<x.:d y-^r. C;i'* -.nr si.'n.i 1 preferiince of the i^^mployment officer or school entraoce 

o<^n:ir.i t tee . In these in.stanees; standardized testing is' preferable to other 

assessment, inethcds. As for tests results having '*a devasting effect on the 

self-image of minority students," this does not seem to be t^e case (as review 

'^f 1 iterature sc.ites above) . . - * - 

Finallv, hardly anyone in business, indusCry, or academia is convinced that 

!.'-;L scores :n\' reliable predictors of performance in isolati^ni from the sociaT 

lenrnirii; his5:^'rv ^-f the individual. An ^illustrat ive exa^.lple is taken from The 

<;radu/ :te S rhrvO catalogue of the University ^:f Texas at Aust in ■ (1981-1983) : 

Suiiceiits who belong to min{^rit.v or low- income^ groups or Xv'ho because of 
i ivv/slcal b.'.ndiv.fp iiavo not participated .in traditional, educational;, 
c-.^fp^.r i enr.es may find that 'their performances on standard tests (lilj^ 
che t;RE) do not . adequately reflect their ability for graduate study, 
[f- you. feel that ^your scores or'your grade-point average are not 
valid indicators of your ability, please 'e'xplain your concems in a 
letter to the Graduate .-Xdvisor of ''the program to- which you are applying. 

This example is a.n especially clear and forthright expression of ^he corfsensus- 

that the overwhelming majority of colleges, professional schools, and industries 

•I 

hold regarding test scores for non-trad it ionally educated (enculturated) individuals. 
This is not to say tjiat this fact nullifies the unfairness of these tests with 
nori-fnajority members of society, "it. is however proof that these unfair instruments 
are not accepted at face value by those using -them for entrance policies. 

A second solution to test bias, which would bypass the first objection if 
implemented, is to devise reliable, y^ilidated test on each identifiable sub- 
culture in the population and" use the appropriate test to the individual 'for 
evaluation. • This, on first glance, seems like the idea^ solution. But it is not. 

As cfiscissed earlier, social behavior is constantly evolving. In America 
there appears to be an evolution of society toward one super-culture. Should 
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t:-.".:. s bo •! u ; i cl to .urcolmt: for oach se])arate sub-culture now present ^in American 
so.- i .TV , all tt^st;-. n.jy bu v^^pthless to the next generation. -iiven the testjs 
measuring; the major-culture have to be constantly revOjSed evory decade -or two. 

Addit i n!ial ly , as wa^ evident with the Indian' population in the study by 
McShanuj^and ?las ( 1982) previously cited herein, there'was a difference in 
Vvechsler^ scale patterns between groups of traditional Indian children and those' 
vho ire more Anglo acculturated , with the score pattern of the mbre^Ar^glo ^ 
a.:t.:'.i 1 tura tod' Indian children more closely resembling that of the major-culture 
pattt^rn. Wok: would these ^ch ildren be tested? It^caajDe seen'' then, that sub- 
culture specific te^t construction and implementation is impractical. 

rhe third opti a, is to reevaluate our x^onceptions of what IQ ..tests, national 
norn-s, s^^-'-ip -'^rid racial dif f erences. mean , and to brii}g them more .in line , with sociaJ 
real Ltv" ( tiic evolutionary movement of human behavic5r) . IQ tests measure Xhose 
t h i n i-: o ( >n s ) ^ 1 o red 1 n 1 1: 1 1 1 ge n t behavior bv the test' makers (McClelland, 1973) . And - 
sinct* thesL- re:-;t's r.;aker^ are successful,, educated persons who have come 'from and 
bct^n educat<.'r:i by th*-' ma ro r-.cul tare , idea vof what is intelligent behavior 

i'- a T'efl.'cri !i at .iJr.a.t r.hf .society-a.^-a-whole considers intelligeint . 

Iliis .iiir;v>r belicvL's that there is a legiti-Tnate basis' for test construction,' 
-'xxxV. 'C^M-t lin , -a-vat ions . Since wha is important to f urwc tior-ing int^elligent ly 
in the scm: i r !:v~as-a-whnLG .w i 1.1 determine how one operates in that society, an 
.a.;sess::.ent ••: ^>nt:s strengr.VT-. and *wejkness"-is measure I ^Idv the norms of that society 
' can be verv usr-rul. both determining in which areas one is likelv' to be successful 
and deteriVi^ir,; in vhich^areas one should practice the skills needed t.o. iraprc?ve 
pcrformanct' if one chooses tp_adapt^ those skills competively to an area of personal 
interest. Test should however, ^not be used to denigrate, or even evaluate, a , 
ijcparate population solely'' on the bases of " dif f erences in score patterns, or 
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■ [■ ■ w : ■ v.: i'-.M--' s: ns, ir, corijM r i st^n with ehe whole po.'^^afcio'n (or other- 

■.; •.f a-^ ; •:! -n.-.). T;.'^:i:s» should chorefore, be used to evaluate and aid the 

i:;^: i \ rdua 1 . - !« •> u.;ed to de'L 'ermine \^roup differences based on any premise- 

i'thor than "ru] tural distance" will lead only to invalid assumptions based on' 

"v lid" dnt;i. ii.irvnrd biolc-^.ist Stephen Jay Gould' agrees that this fact is too 

oftt.'n ..overlooked by the "hereditarians . " H^- is quoted by Mohs (1982) as saying: 

1 he vherod L tarians ' . . . error . . . is to confuse wi thin -group and between 
v'.r»*>i:V be'navior. Th.e classic studies of heritable TQ..."are all. 
within a single popula^tion. But variations ainong individuals 
within a- group, and differences in mean values between groups are 

. entirely separate . phenomena. One item provides no license for 
.speculation about the other. TQ could be highly heritable within 
i;roups, ind the average difference between whites and blacks in 
America might i^'ill crnly record the environmental disadvantage of 

^ ^ hi arks." • ' 

Conr 1 1 1S i on J 

i'hjs paner has hroiu-ht toti;ether evidence from the United States and ar nd 
''ic vor Id t!iat r,:i I t; i -mI tura 1 societies must.nnd do fo;- the most Part, interpret 
^raiuiardi '/.V'si li^ S'.orf*s of mi 'aurLtry -ijid iv id.ua Is in a different li^ht from maioritv 
i-id i vidu.ri Njc, • mmIV niav stuh protM.-c,]s he Lgd icalrrve^-<')r , in tel 1 cc tual 
uniti«Miinr, ••ir.h tlie minoritv siihiect, iit niav also indicate distance from the 
-;upcr-(u"l tur«.' ff^'th.' nation, and societv, on whiich the test' is normed. Kliereas 
1 V;hirt> iiu'dil 1.1 vomvc^st «'! vho sc-orcs Hfi r^n the 17ISC-R :nav he proner ] v* ^ udj:ed 

he border! ia<- in i n t tj 1. 1 ec t iia J f unc t i(.niinK , a poor Black chilci mav be either 
^orci.-rltne in i.nV. e I 1 ii'.enco nr cu 1 turallv-distant from mainstream values, ner- 
•'. 'Pt i ons , anil kivn-;] r-d^e (cu] tiirally-horder line) of the societv-at-larce . 

It. is our rosponsihilitv as clinicians to properly assess the-cultural back- 
ground and specific learninp: history of each client along with any' standard measure; 
)f int'^11 Ij-.eno.' prior to coming; to anv conclusion on the mental functioning of the 
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■!.;!•.>]." ; !.•< ■ / -. i i> ' ' i : \' 'M . i . k -; v ■ - hi ' . n^* i. . l s I s[ ^ « 'ici 

• ii.' '•• ii.^v 1 >v< ^.')n,-»jrn i nu. rulturt.^ anil its dol.erinlnanf.s .pn assesmeui 

••..•r '''..^r '!.-int:'t' ='iir o^/n ir.i i(M*~' ul t urt^ ^ollov/s in tho profession, -seelnvz thnt America- 
'^sv, 1^. ' 1 iv.'v- 1 .1 • iiL^iii Hi! that ^^f other industrialized nations in this respect. It is 

1 1 so our ohli.Miion to help mold in our future generations those abilities deemed 
- important^ to ih<' society in. which they live in order to increase their potential 
rompotiveness; at the same time forcing the society to reco^fiize the legitimacy 
of our special capabilities in order that we -may truly be outselves in this 
pluristic socictv. We must become bi-cultural, the future j^eneration cosmopoliton 

in outlook, V'e nuist evolve beyond the present stape of Rlack awareness into a new 

• •ir of liuman .-i^-iarr'ness , 
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